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@ HAVE YOU EVER TRIED TO 
BLOW OUT AN ELECTRIC LIGHT? 


The flashing warning light of the 


EVEREADY PORTABLE FLASHER 


is impervious to wind and rain 


You can’t blow out an electric 
light. Neither can wind nor rain 
extinguish the certain, sure, ever- 
dependable warning light in the 
new Eveready Portable Flasher. 
This battery-operated electric 
light is unaffected by rain or 
wind. 

The strong penetrating beam of 
flashing light shot from these flash- 
ers warns all away from danger. It 
blinks through the thickest of nights. 
This intermittent action of the Ever- 
eady Portable Flasher increases the 
attention and visibility powers of the 
light. @ It is an ideal warning sig- 
nal for municipal or country roads. 
@ There is the saving in mainte- 
nance expense—once placed no 
human attention is required for 
at least two months. It operates 
automatically and needs no daily 
inspection. @ Four reliable, long- 
lasting Eveready Dry Batteries op- 
erate the new Eveready Portable 
Flasher for a period of two months 
or longer. A_ strong steel hasp 
through which a chain may be passed 
guards against theft. The new Ever- 
eady Portable Flasher is sold 
through National Carbon Com- 
pany’s distributors. 


NATIONAL Carson Ca., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
Branc hes 


San Francisco 


New York 


Chicago Kansas City 
Uni f r ao cee 
Union Carbide Corporation 
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LIFE IS NOT A TABLE OF LOGARITHMS 
EDITORIAL 


The human mind loves simple solutions, 
The man with a Ford thinks that he would be 
happy if he had a Buick; the man with a Buick 
only needs a Packard to close the circle of his 
felicity; the man with a Packard looks long- 
ingly at a Rolls-Royce. It was ever thus. 

In American politics and government a 
similar naive hopefulness has prevailed. Al- 
though England has not radically changed her 
municipal system in nearly a hundred years, 
Americans have been running from one model 
to another. Some simple device—a single- 
chambered council, a strong mayor plan, com- 
mission government, and now the city manager 
scheme—will turn the trick and tomorrow we 
shall wake up and find utopia here. Once we 
had faith that witch-doctors and medicine-men 
could save the day; now we are in peril of put- 
ting the same kind of trust in the engineer. Let 
us turn the government over to him and go 
fishing! 

Now many fine things can be said about 
the engineer. He is realistic, practical, accus- 
tomed to getting things done, impatient with 
words, and hard-headed—that is, when en- 
gaged on a strictly engineering job. Off that 
job, he is a victim of sentiments, delusions, 
misinformation, and crass prejudices—just like 
the rest of us. Engineering training does not 
train in anything but engineering. Get an en- 
gineer on the tariff, municipal ownership, the 
regulation of utilities, Nicaragua, the Bolshe- 
viks, or any other subject involving human 
choices and he is just as likely to get red- 
headed in ten minutes as any of his unscientific 
neighbors. 





And municipal government involves hu- 
man prejudices. Why get mad about them any 
more than about a balky carburetor? They 
are there and cussing will not change them. 
They must be managed just like other phe- 
nomena. It is true that a large part of city ad- 
ministration is pure engineering—perhaps an 
increasing proportion. With the growth of 
technology the engineering area of city admin- 
istration will inevitably widen. But there will 
always be human beings in the city. Even 
their conduct in relation to engineering pro- 
jects—water supplies and the like—can only 
be roughly estimated. Moreover many munici- 
pal activities are far removed from engineering 
relations. Take crime, for instance. What has 
engineering to say on that subject? Then there 
are esthetic considerations, which are growing 
in significance with the growth of American 
civilization. What has engineering to say here? 
No scheme, no profession can automatically 
produce efficient government. “Good men” 
cannot do it either. The undertaking involves 
the co-ordination of many arts and sciences and 
all sorts and conditions of people. Happy is the 
city manager who can bring about the smooth- 
est working union of all the complicated spe- 
cialists and agencies under his direction in the 
realization of the best plans than can command 
citizen support! Some vague words here. Yes? 
Well, life is not a table of logarithms. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A Few Changes 

With the removal of headquarters from 
Lawrence, Kansas, to Chicago, it was of course 
necessary to change printers. The editors have 
taken the opportunity thus afforded to make 
certain changes in the typography and general 
arrangement of the magazine. It is hoped the 
result will be a periodical more easily read and 
more convenient to use. We should like to have 
our readers feel free to make suggestions from 
time to time which in their opinion would tend 
to improve their magazine. 


Dr. Beard’s Editorial 

For a few months—maybe longer—out- 
standing leaders in the field of public adminis- 
tration in this country will be asked to contrib- 
ute a signed editorial which will open each 
issue of PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. This month we 
are indebted to Dr. Charles A. Beard, who has 
become known to all public administrators by 
means of his many books dealing with munici- 
pal government and allied subjects. He will 
be remembered, also, as one of the first in the 
academic field to recognize the need for train- 
ing public administrators. Back in 1915, he be- 
came the supervisor of the old Training School 
for Public Service, now the National Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, New York City. 
By adding systematic lecture and discussion 
courses to the required field work of the stu- 
dents, he thus developed the first full year’s 
course in public administration. We are grate- 
ful to this pioneer and outstanding scholar for 
his excellent contribution in this issue. 

Next month’s editorial will be written by 
one who has always been considered by the city 
managers as one of their best friends outside 
the profession, and at the same time, a kind 
and understanding critic. We shall look for- 
ward with interest to Dr. A. R. Hatton’s edi- 
torial in the August issue. 


Professionalizing Public Service 

Elsewhere in this issue are noted several 
promotions; the more significant are R. W. 
Rigsby and Paul Morton. The former has been 
called to Charlotte, North Carolina, after eight 
years of successful service at Durham, and the 
latter goes to Petersburg, Virginia, after serv- 
ing Alexandria for six and one-half years. We 


are glad to make mention of these two promo- | 


tions because they represent the best traditions 
of the profession. 


Research and Municipal Administration 

For a long time members of our Associa- 
tion have been more or less interested in mu- 
nicipal research. In fact, the research commit- 
tee of this Association was organized in Octo- 
ber, 1925, for the purpose of promoting re- 
search in managerial practice and in problems 
of municipal government. Due mainly to the 
lack of financial support, very little work of a 
constructive nature had been accomplished un- 
til the annual convention at Asheville last fall. 
At that time the Association placed the re- 
search committee on a permanent basis, mak- 
ing it a standing committee of six members 
whose tenure will be six years, one member 
being appointed each year by the president of 
the Association with the approval of the execu- 
tive committee, which is the governing body of 
the Association. The members of this research 
committee are Louis Brownlow, chairman; O, 
E. Carr, George W. Thompson, Professor 
Charles E. Merriam, Professor Samuel C. May, 
and Stephen B. Story. 

In order to focus the attention of the read- 
ers of this magazine upon this important phase 
of our work, Mr. Story, who served eight years 
as director of the Rochester Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research and who for the past two years 
has been successfully applying the theory of 
research to practical administration in his ca- 
pacity as city manager of Rochester, was asked 
to contribute the leading article for this issue. 
We are confident that the readers of this mag- 
azine will be enlightened and benefitted by a 
perusal of Mr. Story’s contribution. The edi- 
tor suggests to those who have but little time 
that they give this article priority. 


Mr. Ham’s Essentials 

En route to Chicago, the editor passed 
through several council-manager cities, one of 
which was Pontiac, Michigan. The day he 
stopped at Pontiac the people were approving, 
by an overwhelming majority, a large bond 
issue to complete a civic center project necessi- 
tating the razing of an entire block of buildings 
near the center of that progressive and fast- 
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growing city. Such activity prompted him to 
ask City Manager Ham for an explanation of 
the whole-hearted co-operation which seemed 
so evident. The result is the article appearing 
elsewhere in these pages, entitled, “Some Es- 
sentials of Effective Local Government.” We 
may not all agree with Mr. Ham on details but 
he can counter that it works in Pontiac and if 
the “proof of the pudding is in the eating,” 
then Mr. Ham’s article should be of more than 
passing interest to our readers. 


“Veterans in the Service” 

Under this heading, we are inaugurating in 
this issue a series of short biographical sketches 
of those men who have served as city managers 
for ten years or more. We hope they will not 
take offense at the term and that our readers, 
more particularly our younger managers, will 
find inspiration and counsel in reading these 
sketches which will now appear regularly each 
month. It so happens that the two men fea- 
tured this month—O. E. Carr of Fort Worth, 
Texas, and C. A. Bingham of Norwood, Mas- 
sachusetts—were both engineers before enter- 
ing the field of city management. Other pro- 
fessions may come into their own next month. 


Local Government Literature 

The editors feel that one of the solemn ob- 
ligations of PuBLic MANAGEMENT is to make 
available to the busy public administrators the 
more significant current literature in their field, 
whether it be a book, a special report, a maga- 
zine article, or a pamphlet. A humble begin- 
ning appears in this issue. The department will 
be expanded just as fast as finances and other 
conditions will permit. We shall appreciate 
receiving any comments and suggestions for 
the improvement of this feature. 


Book Reviews 

Each month, one or more—probably nev- 
er more than three, and we hope never less than 
one—of the more significant books dealing with 
some phase of public administration will be re- 
viewed in the columns of this magazine. We 
are pleased to offer our readers in this issue the 
reviews of two such outstanding books as Gov- 
ernmental Purchasing, by Russell Forbes; and 
Outdoor Recreation Legislation and Its Effec- 
tiveness, by Andrew G. Truxal. We also con- 
sider ourselves fortunate indeed to have these 
books reviewed by two leaders in their respec- 
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tive fields—Joseph W. Nicholson, purchasing 
agent of the city of Milwaukee and secretary of 
the governmental group, National Association 
of Purchasing Agents; and Professor R. O. 
Huus, of Western Reserve University, who has 
made public recreation his major interest for 
many years. 


The Next Issue 

In addition to features announced else- 
where, the next issue will contain a specially 
prepared article entitled “Prequalification of 
Bidders on Public Works Contracts,” by Philip 
A. Beatty, staff engineer of the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research of Philadelphia. 

The whole subject of public works con- 
tracts has engaged the attention and intensive 
study of Mr. Beatty for a long time, and we 
are indeed fortunate to have him give us the 
benefit of the results of his study dealing with 
this important phase of the subject. 

Another article which will be looked for- 
ward to with interest is one which is in the 
course of preparation by Emery E. Olson, di- 
rector of the division of public administration 
in the School of Citizenship and Public Ad- 
ministration of the University of Southern 
California, which will treat in a comprehensive 
manner the short course for public adminis- 
trators which appears to be a very significant 
development in our field. This “short course” 
which was offered for the first time during the 
summer of 1928 was given again in June this 
year. 


Special Series of Articles 
In the August issue we shall begin a series 

of leading articles that will run for ten or 
twelve months. They will deal more particu- 
larly with the theoretical background of local 
government administration. An idea of their 
nature and scope may be gained from the fol- 
lowing list of tentative titles: 

1. The Development of City Government in 
America 
The City as a Municipal Corporation 
The Growth of Municipal Functions 
The Emergence of Public Administration 
The Scope of Local Government Adminis- 
tration 
6. Economic Significance of Local Govern- 

ment 

7. Social Significance of Local Government 


ut Ww N 
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8. Local Government by Special Districts 
9. The Evolution of the Municipal Executive 
10. Administrative Law and the Municipal 
Executive 
The first five are now in the course of prep- 
aration and it is with considerable pride that we 
announce the authors: Dr. Samuel C. May, of 
the University of California; Dr. William 
B. Munro, of Harvard University; Dr. Lent 
D. Upson, director of the Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research, Inc.; Dr. Leonard D. 
White, of the University of Chicago; and Mr. 
Louis Brownlow, one-time president of this 
Association, and at present municipal consult- 
ant to the City Housing Corporation of New 
York City, respectively. Dr. Thomas H. Reed, 
of the University of Michigan, has given his 
consent to prepare article eight, dealing with 
the subject of local government by special dis- 
tricts. Further announcements with reference 
to this series will be made in forthcoming issues 
of PuBLic MANAGEMENT. 


New Managing Editor 

The editor takes especial pleasure in an- 
nouncing to the readers of PuBLic MANAGE- 
MENT the appointment of Orin F. Nolting as 
managing editor of this magazine, and assist- 
ant secretary of the Association. For one year, 
beginning in September, 1926, Mr. Nolting was 
secretary of the Municipal Reference Bureau 
at the University of Kansas. The following 
year he was a teaching fellow in public admin- 
istration at the School of Citizenship and Pub- 
lic Affairs, Syracuse University. From 1928 
until he resigned to accept his present position, 
he was secretary of the Municipal Research 
Commission, Syracuse, New York. 
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Mr. Nolting is author of Municipal Insur- 
ance, a pamphlet dealing with the practice of 
insuring city-owned property in various cities, 
This was published jointly by this Association 
and the Kansas Municipal Reference Bureau 
in 1927. 

As secretary of the Municipal Research 
Commission at Syracuse, he prepared a ten- 
year financial program for that city, which was 
submitted to the mayor in January of this 
year; and a survey report, The Selection of 
Patrolmen in Syracuse, New York, published 
in March, 1929, by the School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs. 

To Mr. Nolting and Mr. L. C. Shephard, 
another new member of the staff, must go a 
great deal of credit, if any is due, for expedit- 
ing the work here at headquarters in such a 
manner as to make it possible to get the July 
issue of the magazine out on schedule, and at 
the same time handle the great mass of routine 
business coming daily into this office. 


Visitors 

We are pleased to announce that the first 
city manager to visit the new headquarters was 
none other than the president of the Associa- 
tion, R. W. Rigsby, who stopped off to see us 
a few hours en route to the Pacific Coast, for a 
well-earned rest and vacation previous to as- 
suming his new duties as city manager of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. 

Until visitors become more plentiful than 
they have been the past month, we hereby an- 
nounce that it will be our policy to print in 
these columns the names of all managers who 
are enrolled as members of this Association— 
provided, of course, their dues are not in ar- 
rears. 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATOR’S NEED 


FOR RESEARCH 


By STEPHEN B. STORY 
City Manager, Rochester, New York 


Private industry has long recognized the value of research. If public administration is to 
develop as a science more emphasis must be placed upon research in government. 


The research in government idea has 
lagged behind the application of research in 
industry. There are few large and successful 
corporations today which do not maintain their 
research laboratories and staffs. The work of 
these industrial research agencies must be pro- 
ductive or the keen competition of modern 
business would rapidly eradicate them. It is a 
fact that research agencies in several industries 
are the real reasons why these industries have 
survived and thrived. The industrial research 
laboratories have been responsible for new 
processes, new products, new uses for old prod- 
ucts, utilization of by-products, and elimina- 
tion of waste. 

It is not uncommon to find associations of 
manufacturers or producers of certain com- 
modities uniting in the maintenance of research 
work for the benefit of the entire group. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH IN GOVERNMENT 

Why not then apply the research idea to 
government, a business which for size, com- 
plexity, variety, and difficulty of administra- 
tion eclipses them all? There is no sound an- 
swer to this rhetorical question. Probably 
every reader of this article long ago has visual- 
ized the need for and indorsed the research in 
government idea. 

It has been difficult to stir up enthusiasm 
for such a chimerical thing as governmental 
research. Mr. Average Man is quite content to 
let the governmental machine lumber along in 
its unwieldy way. He would resent being taxed 
for the support of an organization which would 
help his governmental servants, for govern- 
ment, even local government, is so far removed 
from Mr. Average Man that he only imper- 
fectly understands anything about it. It has 
long been in the hands of people who have 
been classed as “politicians,” or who actually 
are politicians—people without a clear knowl- 
edge of the workings of the governmental ma- 
chine itself. What Mr. 


chance has Average 


Man to discern the difference between legiti- 
mate city business and “politics” when the two 
are interwoven and intertwined so closely that 
the real vine and the parasitical plant which 
lives upon it cannot be told apart. What can 
he make out of a lot of queer-sounding words 
and phrases like budgets, electorates, debt 
service, open-market orders, supplemental ap- 
propriations, encroachments, comptroller’s cer- 
tificates, rescission and vacating orders, grant- 
ing easements, execution of releases, contingen- 
cies, civil service, actuarial basis and the like? 

But in spite of these difficulties govern- 
ment of all kinds is at his elbow all his life, 
from the day the doctor slapped him to make 
him take his first breath until the boys with 
the gray gloves escort him on his last ride. 
Asleep or awake, the care, guidance, and pro- 
tection of the government is there for his wel- 
fare and that of his neighbors. If it were re- 
moved for a single day, orderly society would 
begin the cessation of its existence and within 
a few days chaos would reign. 

Then why not make this thing we call gov- 
ernment as scientific, as productive, and as 
economical as possible? Research work is ap- 
parently the best means to this end. 

Tue BEGINNING OF GOVERNMENTAL 

RESEARCH 

In 1906, in New York City, the municipal 
research movement had its beginning. Taxpay- 
ers, impatient and anxious about the rising costs 
of local government, knew that the real cause 
lay in the unscientific and ineffective way in 
which municipal work was done. Carelessness, 
dishonesty, and ignorance appeared to be the 
dominant reasons for the poor type of service 
most municipal departments afforded. Practi- 
cally all of the efforts by agencies outside the 
city government to bring about improvement 
and relief had accomplished nothing. The first 
New York Bureau was established upon the 
theory that its paid staff would devote all of its 
time to the problems of government; make a 
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complete study and presentation of the facts; 
make contacts with city officials; and offer rec- 
ommendations for improvement based upon its 
findings. These recommendations might be ac- 
cepted and acted upon, rejected or entirely 
ignored. If the city officials chose to reject 
them without sound reasons or merely failed to 
consider them, the Bureau presented its case 
to the public. In this way some progress was 
made. 
GROWTH OF THE RESEARCH MOVEMENT 

The idea was not long confined to New 
York City, and other communities soon were 
knocking at the door of the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research for service of a similar 
sort. A field staff became necessary and, after 
twenty years of field service, the work for 
cities, counties, states, and towns is still being 
carried on at 261 Broadway. Bureaus devoted 
to local work have been established in other 
cities, and the list of governmental research 
agencies is today quite formidable. Of course 
here and there these bureaus have become de- 
funct but revivification and reincarnation has 
taken place in several instances and new ones 
are coming into being. Altogether the growth 
has been healthy. 

Paralleling this work on the part of the 
organized bureaus, governmental research has 
been carried on as a part of university degree 
work by both professors and students, by city 
managers and members of their staffs, and by 
other governmental officials. The volume of 
what we class as governmental research ma- 
terial is really tremendous. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN 
GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH 

Some of the real difficulties with govern- 
mental research work as a whole are apparent. 

One difficulty with research work to date— 
whether performed under the auspices of a 
university, a governmental research bureau, or 
a city government itself—is a complete lack of 
co-ordination. 

A second difficulty is found in the limited 
application of much of the research work which 
has been done. The study of a problem in one 
community and the work upon its solution is 
often inapplicable to other governmental agen- 
cies because the study involves a peculiar and 
unique set of circumstances. 

A third difficulty is a lack of complete ex- 
change and publicity facilities which would 
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enable Mr. A in San Francisco to find out that 
Mr. B in Cleveland has worked upon the same 
problem, has collected a vast amount of data, 
and has some excellent ideas well worked out. 
Mr. A could save himself a lot of time if he 
got in touch with Mr. B and the intercom. 
munication might be particularly helpful. 

One could make a long list of these diffi- 
culties and launch into endless discussion. It 
is granted that there is much excellent work 
under way on the part of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Public Administration of the Social 
Science Research Council, the International 
City Managers’ Association’s Research Com- 
mittee, the Municipal Administration Service, 
various leagues of municipalities, the Govern- 
mental Research Association, reference libra- 
ries, The American City, and other organiza- 
tions and individuals. But the really sad part 
of it all is that this splendid effort is not at all 
united or tied together. 


Mepium or EXCHANGE NEEDED 

As a member of the governmental research 
group, it has been a source of regret to the 
writer that so many bureau reports represent- 
ing a tremendous amount of time and effort 
have been lost to more widespread use in the 
files of the bureaus that originated them. The 
Municipal Administration Service is rapidly 
correcting this situation but the bureaus 
worked along for about fifteen years before a 
real effort was started at making available the 
individual research studies to all the bureaus. 

City managers have spent hours of work 
on special problems and have evolved valuable 
solutions but they have submerged their studies 
in the press of other work. The medium of 
interchange of ideas, PuBLIc MANAGEMENT, 
has been available but has not been used. 

The writer is of the opinion that more 
progress should have been made—the bureaus 
were flooded with requests for aid upon gov- 
ernmental problems immediately demanding 
solution, the university professors were faced 
with demands upon their time for preparation 
for class work or for administrative require- 
ments, the city managers were staggering un- 
der a load of routine matters and petty details 
of running their governments, the secretaries of 
leagues of municipalities had organization trou- 
bles to meet, and the separate pieces of research 
work were made to serve their immediate pur- 
poses, then cast aside. Dusty shelves and forgot- 
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ten filing cabinets are the final resting places of 
many of our research reports. Perhaps Man- 
ager X, in working out his asphalt repair prob- 
lem, will go over exactly the same ground the 
Milwaukee or the Philadelphia bureaus cov- 
ered: he may never know that City Manager 
L of Livonia had his city engineer gather a 
complete file of data on the subject. Of course 
not, how could he? No medium of exchange 
has been provided. 

The liaison of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association with the Municipal Admin- 
istration Service through a representation on 
its governing committee is a step in the right 
direction for this arrangement has established 
a clearing house between the National Munici- 
pal League, the International City Managers’ 
Association and the Governmental Research 
Association, but even this is woefully incom- 
plete and falls far short of covering the field. 

It would be a great step forward for gov- 
ernment if a central clearing-house could be 
established which would make available to all 
interested—city managers, mayors, research 
workers, university professors, state and fed- 
eral officers—the vast collection of data and 
research reports, most of which is destined to 
oblivion within a few short months after its 
completion. 

Perhaps this clearing-house will only be 
found in the state of Utopia, but until we work- 
ers in the governmental field can find a way to 
make governmental research utilizable and 
avail ourselves of the opportunity to use it we 
shall continue to waste money by doing certain 
kinds of work ineffectively or, in hiding our 
own efficient methods, prevent some other city 
manager from benefiting thereby. 


ADMINISTRATORS HAVE LITTLE TIME 
FOR RESEARCH 

It may be possible to find a city manager 
who, having answered the last congratulatory 
letter upon his appointment, having received 
his first rush of job seekers who lead off with a 
recital of their activity and importance in 
“electing” the city manager (they all voted for 
the city manager in the last election) and hav- 
ing disposed of the groups of cranks who want 
to present their long-cherished and carefully 
nurtured grievances to a new and “green” city 
official, has devoted himself to his real work 
without finding a single problem to which, if 
you please, he could apply “research.”’ If such 
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a manager actually exists and can be located 
the entire city managerial fraternity and all 
other persons in governmental work should 
make a pilgrimage to view him for there will 
be found a man who is a compendium of a 
useful knowledge, who is possessed of infallible 
judgment and who possesses all of the attri- 
butes of a deity. The real flesh-and-blood city 
manager almost daily collides with problems 
and questions which need hours of painstaking 
study, careful analysis, and sane thinking for 
real solutions and answers. 

Manager X is trying to decide whether he 
will change his method of making asphalt re- 
pairs from the old cut and replacement method 
to the surface heater method or to the “skin 
patching’”’ method. He leaves his office at night 
firmly resolved upon looking over the literature 
he has upon the subject and writing for some 
cost data. He will also write to Manager Y and 
find out how successful his repair work has 
been. Maybe Commissioner Z in another city 
can tell him if his skin patches stick—in other 
words he is going to undertake a little “re- 
search” job. 

Right after dinner he receives a call from 
Mr. Gallon, the gas station man on Ninth 
Street, which is being repaved. Mr. Gallon says 
that the contractor has cut him off, no cus- 
tomers can get in, and his business is at a 
standstill. Manager X agrees to look into the 
situation and makes a note to drive over by 
way of Ninth Street on the way to the City 
Hall and see if Mr. Gallon can get some cus- 
tomers in to his pumps. Then Manager X 
spreads out in the easy chair and starts to look 
over the newspapers. He picks out the oppo- 
sition paper because he likes to get the worst 
news first. Here is a red hot editorial attacking 
him for letting a child be injured by a coal 
truck—he should enforce the speed laws more 
rigorously, etc., etc. The front door bell rings 
and Mrs. X says there is a man to see Manager 
X. The man wants a summer job for his son 
on the playgrounds. “Any experience?” “Oh 
yes! He played on the Freshman la-crosse 
team at school.” “Well, have him make out a 
civil service application.” Then Manager X 
and Mrs. X get the little X’s and go for a ride 
—no telephone or front door bell. They get 
home after dark and escape further visitors. 

Well, the Ninth Street job is viewed on 
the way down town. Mail is opened and half 
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a bale of useless literature and cancelled stamps 
slides into the waste basket. After the secretary 
gets a few pages of dictation, in comes Coun- 
cilman Q to see if he can get new street lights 
installed on Quince Avenue. Well, maybe it 
can be wiggled out of the budget but Manager 
X does not forget that Councilman Q wanted 
to cut the street lighting appropriation when 
the last budget was made. 

Secretary Bland and President Conserva- 
tive of the Chamber of Commerce keep their 
appointment at ten o’clock and urge upon the 
city manager the setting aside of a large tract 
of land for the location of new industries. At 
eleven o'clock the city attorney comes in to 
discuss the drafting of an ordinance to permit 
the street railway company to operate busses 
as an extension service upon one of its lines. 
Manager X turns down two invitations to 
lunch and keeps his date to speak at the Cen- 
trifugal Club luncheon on the results of a cam- 
paign to get universal vaccination against diph- 
theria. After lunch he gets back to his office 
in time to receive a call from two firemen who 
represent the Firemen’s Ball Committee to in- 


vite him to be present at the ball and to say a 
few words to the boys. Then the commissioner 
of public safety comes down to talk over the 
purchase of some portable foam generators to 


be carried on the hose carts. Mrs. Arid, presi- 


dent of the Ladies’ Enforcement Committee, is 
next received with her complaint about several 
speak-easies which are running in brazen de- 
fiance of the eighteenth amendment. The day 
is done before the last caller is gone and the 
asphalt repair methods are not any nearer so- 
lution. 


IMPARTIAL RESEARCH AGENCIES 
IMPERATIVE 

City managers who are fortunate enough 
to be located in cities with governmental re- 
search agencies available can bat these prob- 
lems up to impartial people who will work out 
a scientific solution or assemble the needed 
data. But most city managers, and a much 
larger group of other public administrators, 
have no such chance to turn over their per- 
plexing problems to some person or group un- 
trammelled by the routine carrying on of the 
public’s business. 


SOME ESSENTIALS OF EFFECTIVE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


By CLIFFORD W. HAM 
City Manager, Pontiac, Michigan 


To appraise correctly the activities of gov- 
ernmental units or to assess the requirements 
of effectiveness in government, a clear-cut pic- 
ture of the essentials is necessary. There would 
seem to be at least four—a flexible city char- 
ter, a loyal and efficient personnel, an informed 
electorate, and a balanced program. They are 
of about equal importance but each must be 
met if a governmental unit is to function prop- 
erly. It is recognized that there are many es- 
sentials of effective government but in the final 
analysis they all may be readily classified un- 
der one of these four divisions. The order in 
which they are here discussed bears no rela- 
tion to their relative importance. 

A FLEXIBLE City CHARTER 

The first essential is that of the framework 
of government, in other words, the city char- 
ter. The powers and duties of the municipal- 
ity, in the main, have their source in the char- 


ter. In the framing of such an instrument, 
careful thought and study should be given. 
The extent of centralization of authority and 
responsibility also depends largely upon the 
charter and the degree to which authority is 
centralized determines, in a large measure, the 
extent of administrative control. 

Charters very often reflect local opinion of 
district representation and very often indicate 
a compromise on local political situations. 
Many cities, including some under the council- 
manager form of government, have cumber- 
some, inflexible, antiquated charter provisions 
which, in many cases, have been dominated en- 
tirely by local conditions. 

Some charters go to great length in enum- 
erating the specific powers and neglect to pro- 
vide a grant of power sufficiently elastic to 
permit cities to meet the demand for new serv- 
ices and the expansion of old activities. Some 


cities are, therefore, handicapped and even pre- 
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D Say a vented from adequately meeting these new sit- as the outstanding problems which arise from 
ssioner} yations. It is not only inadvisable, but costly month to month and from year to year. The 
ver the) as well, to be constantly amending the funda- chief administrator should assume responsi- 
tors to mental law of the city. It should be stable and _ bility for informing the citizens in such a man- 
, presi- yet sufficiently elastic to meet future demands. ner that they will realize that the conduct of 
ittee, is | Some charters in addition to enumerated pow- their municipal corporation is the most impor- 
several} ers add a clause such as the following: “The tant business within the city limits. The citi- 
zen de-} said City, as such may exercise all zens should be qualified to pass judgment and 
he day powers which now or hereafter it would be draw conclusions based upon legitimate pub- 
ind the competent for this charter to enumerate as 


irer so- 


fully and completely as though said powers 
were specifically enumerated herein.” Charters 
with such a provision have now been in opera- 
tion for many years in a number of cities. The 
inclusion of this broad grant of power has made 


licity. They will then be in a position to decide 
their community problems in a more intelligent 
manner. 

Again, by a wide-awake electorate is im- 
plied a great body of citizens who, having be- 


h come informed upon community problems, will 
enou " ‘ 3 tage a5 . * 
sal 6 it possible for certain cities to meet new condi- not rest contented until those problems are 
ital re- : . 7 ° 
‘ ns tions as they have arisen. For example, unless properly solved and they will also be more 
e prob- . wey 5s re 
4 o- | a municipal charter is of fairly recent origin or willing to be called upon for the performance 
ork 0 , . : : ‘ : : 
Pw the drafters endowed with considerable fore- of public service. One of the discouraging 
ne . + a . ae ey 
“ ms sight, a city would find it had no authority to tendencies in modern democracies is the un- 
4 much | . +: Thire pet 
eel . acquire and operate a municipal airport. Thus willingness of the people to express themselves 
trators, eal ails > mined , : 
‘* the lack of a proper framework of government upon public questions by means of the ballot. 
~ : ° . Cal a iz ° . . 
pa may very seriously handicap municipal author- This. of course. has been said many times in 
Up un- Pile ae ’ , 
‘ th ities in the execution of their proper functions. recent years but its seriousness has not been 
of the spa Se ee ee 
A LoYAL AND EFFICIENT PERSONNEL lessened by such repetition. In many American 
on : ae communities, presidential and state elections 
The second element is a loyal and efficient : 
- a - : call out a fairly large vote, but at general and 
personnel. The problems of the modern city , es : 
h.= “special municipal elections only a small per- 
are highly specialized and the demands made , . ' 
: , ; centage of the voters, as a rule, express their 
upon modern city governments are varied and : . ; ; 
: : 2 cage desires. And yet, in many presidential elections 
involved. Someone has said that an institution : : wee 
. . every voter in the state of Michigan, for ex- 
is but the lengthened shadow of some man. : 
tien es , . ample, might stay away from the polls and the 
Likewise, it is true that the quality of service ae ae 2 
rument : ze . result would remain the same. Again, in many 
a rendered by a city government is contingent on . ; ; “iin 
given 4 : state elections, every voter in the city of Pon- 
j the type of personnel. An urgent needin Amer- ~. : : 
itv and : “e- +e ‘=a tiac might stay at home and the result would 
, ican municipal administration is a long tenure ‘ : a 
yon the SPs 2 San a not be changed. However, in municipal elec- 
of office by the administrative personnel, on het h ‘al. th 
r is os Ta ia ~ tions, whether they are general or special, the 
ority Is condition, of course, that it is efficient and loy- : a ae 8 , 
ure, the voters of that city have everything to do about 


inion of 


al. To have effective government, efficient per- 
sonnel alone is not sufficient. The civil servant 
should be loyal, not only to his own organiza- 


it. The results of many purely municipal elec- 
tions are determined by a margin of but a few 


indicate tion unit, but to the other departments of gov- Y°'*S: and it is here that each ‘voter's action 
uations. ernment; to other public institutions of the counts most. Bond issues totalling millions of 
council- community; and, finally, to the best traditions dollars — orem. approved by a cual — 
‘umber- of public service. . tage of the qualified electors. Then, too, mu- 
Visions nicipal officials charged with the administration 
ited en- AN INFORMED ELECTORATE of public service are selected by but few voters 
The third essential is an informed, wide- in comparison with the number that ordinarily 
1 enum- awake electorate. By an informed electorate turn out for the state and national elections. 
to pro- | is meant a body of citizens conversant with the The wide-awake electorate must put first things 
astic to} problems of their community. They should be first and realize that on purely local questions 
Ww Serv- in possession of the facts bearing upon the _ their vote counts for the most and that they in 
Some city’s past history, its future development, the turn are very likely to be more vitally affected 
yen pre- underlying principle of its government, as well _ by the result. 
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A BALANCED PROGRAM 

The fourth essential is a balanced pro- 
gram of work. Many cities present a picture of 
unbalanced programs. For example, some 
cities have excellent fire departments but a de- 
plorable health service; others have beautiful 
park and boulevard systems but a wholly un- 
satisfactory police protection; others create 
white-ways and well-lighted streets but do little 
in public welfare. It is essential, in order to 
secure a well-balanced program, to carry for- 
ward each activity on an equal basis, giving to 
each its relative proportion of emphasis and 
recognition. This is difficult to accomplish be- 
cause many conflicting factors enter into the 
building of a municipal program. Sometimes 
the trouble is due to a desire on the part of the 
administrator to stress one particular activity, 
but more often it is due to a demand for tan- 
gible results on the part of the public, such, for 
example, as paving and sewer construction 
which may be carried out at the sacrifice of 
some of the less obvious yet equally important 
activities. A new administration in taking office 
quite naturally desires to make a creditable 
showing and for this reason the public officials 
are likely to accept unquestioned the willing- 
ness of the people to support through taxation 
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certain activities and their unwillingness to 
support others. Such factors as these make it 
difficult to secure equally effective results in all 
the various municipal activities. The extent to 
which such a balance is maintained is again a 
mark of effective administration. 

One important element which runs through 
all four requisites of effective administration is 
that of time. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the important part that time plays 
in the carrying out of a well-balanced program, 
It brings to light many of the problems which 
at first seem unsolvable; it smooths most of 
the pathways which appear rough; it cools the 
heat of an argument; and it may convince the 
people that public questions are actually being 
studied before being submitted to them for a 
decision. Too often public administrators are 
impatient to secure certain results and in their 
haste to obtain their objective they shake the 
confidence and the faith of the public in the 
rest of the program. In the working out of a 
general program as here outlined, therefore, 
considerable time is required. This is benefi- 
cial, in fact, it is a fundamental philosophy of 
public service that if progress is being made the 
element of time need not be too seriously con- 
sidered. 


THE SERVICE 


Each month under this heading will appear short biographical sketches of two members of the 
Association who have served as city managers ten years or more 


OSSIAN E. CARR 


Mr. Carr, the present city manager of Fort 
Worth, Texas, was born at Saegerstown, Penn- 
sylvania, and is fifty-two years of age. He 
holds a B.S. degree from Allegheny College, 
granted in 1900. For two years after gradua- 
tion, Mr. Carr was employed by the United 
States Geological and Coast Survey; from 
1903—5 by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad; 
for the next two years in charge of a filtration 
plant construction for the city of Pittsburgh 
and from 1906-8 with J. G. White and Com- 
pany in the Philippine Islands. The following 
six years Mr. Carr was on the Pacific Coast: 
two years in the employ of the city of Seattle; 
two years as assistant superintendent in the 
construction of a lift-type bridge across the 
Willamette River at Portland; and the last two 
years, supervising the construction of water 
mains in the same city. 


Following his work in Portland, Mr. Carr 
was in charge of the Underground Survey for 
the City of Cincinnati, a unique engineering 
undertaking at that time. This brings his em- 
ployment record up to 1914, the year he re- 
ceived his first appointment as city manager. 
His first city was Cadillac, Michigan, where he 
served for two years. He then went to Niagara 
Falls, New York, for two years, then to Spring- 
field, Ohio, for two additional years. While 
city manager of the latter city, he received the 
appointment, in 1920, as the first city manager 
of Dubuque, Iowa. He served in Dubuque 
until 1925, when he was appointed city man- 
ager of Fort Worth. 

Mr. Carr holds membership in the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers and the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. He is a 
thirty-second degree Mason, a member of Ro- 
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tarv, the Meadowbrook Country Club, and the 
Fort Worth Club. 

In the spring of 1914, one of the leading 
engineering journals published an article by 
Mr. Carr entitled, ‘Underground Survey, City 
of Cincinnati,” and during the last few years 
he has contributed several articles to PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT. 

In response to the query put to Mr. Carr 
as to what influenced him to enter the city 
manager profession, he replied that it was due 
mainly to his “belief in the necessity of some 
change in the operation of our cities.” He at- 
tributes his long period of service as a city 
manager, which now amounts to fifteen con- 
tinuous years, to his appreciation of “a very 
clean line of demarcation between the duties 
and prerogatives of the city manager and those 
of the city council.” He also attaches some 
importance to the fact that he has always put 
in full time’in the city’s service and has con- 
sistently endeavored to work for the benefit of 
all citizens and not any class or clique. 

Mr. Carr is rather optimistic regarding the 
future of city managership as a profession. He 
is of the opinion that the continuously increas- 
ing number of cities which are changing to this 
plan of government augurs well for the future. 
He is of the further opinion that it will be only 
a matter of time until city councils will insist 
upon well-trained and experienced managers 
for cities as is now the case for the position of 
superintendents of schools in educational work. 
In other words, Mr. Carr is of the opinion that 
as time goes on, the feeling on the part of many 
city councils that they should appoint one of 
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the “home boys” to the position of city man- 
ager will gradually be dispelled, and when this 
attitude comes to pass city managership will 
come into its own as a profession. 








OSSIAN E. CARR 


Mr. Carr has attended all of the fifteen 
annual conventions of the International City 
Managers’ Association. He was secretary of 
the Association for two years following his first 
appointment as city manager in 1914, was 
president in 1916, and since then has been a 
member of the executive committee of the As- 
sociation. 


CLARENCE A. BINGHAM 


Clarence A. Bingham was born in Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, in 1886, and has spent most 
of his life in municipal work of one kind or 
another in the northeastern section of the 
United States. Mr. Bingham is a graduate of 
Rutgers College in his native state. As have so 
many of the members of the Association, Mr. 
Bingham entered city managership through 
the municipal engineering route, bringing a 
seasoned experience with him when he first be- 
came town manager of Norwood, Massachu- 
setts, in 1gI5. 

While going through college (1902-6), 
Mr. Bingham acted as assistant to the city en- 


gineer at Elizabeth. After leaving college, he 


became resident engineer in charge of sewer 
construction at Mount Carmel, Pennsylvania, 
and later at Charleston, West Virginia. As a 
designer, Mr. Bingham was engaged on the 
water works plant for Berwick, Pennsylvania. 
From 1909 to 1913, he served in various 
engineering capacities: first as engineer and su- 
perintendent of public works at Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, and as consulting engineer for Cum- 
berland County, Mechanicsburg, Gettysburg, 
Shippensburg, and Newport, all in Pennsyl- 
vania. During 1913 and 1914 Mr. Bingham 
was designer engineer for the city of Elizabeth, 
engaged mainly on paving and sewer work. It 
was from here that he went to Norwood, Mass- 
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achusetts, to accept his first position as city 
manager. 

Mr. Bingham had served Norwood for 
three years when he was called to the service of 
Waltham, Massachusetts. There he stayed for 
two years, followed by two more years as city 
manager of Watertown, New York. In 1922 he 
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left the East, going to Lima, Ohio, as city man- 
ager, where he stayed three years. From 1925 
to 1927 he was city manager of West Palm 
Beach, Florida. In 1928, when the office of 
city manager at Norwood, his first city, became 
vacant, he was called back to become city man- 
ager for the second time, and it is this city that 
he is now serving. 
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In Norwood, Mr. Bingham is president of 
the Rotary Club. He is also president of the 
New England City Managers’ Association, past 
president of the Ohio Municipal League and 
former vice-president of the Florida League of 
Municipalities. He is also a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, the Fire 
Chiefs’ Club of Massachusetts, the New Eng- 
land Water Works Association, and an hon- 
orary member of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. Of course, Mr. Bingham 
has long been a member of the International 
City Managers’ Association, serving as presi- 
dent in 1918, and has attended ten of the fif- 
teen annual conventions of the Association. 

Acting as incumbent of various offices has 
not been the only service Mr. Bingham has 
rendered to management. During his years of 
municipal service he has contributed over a 
score of articles to such publications as En- 
gineering News-Record, The American City, 
Engineering-C ontracting, and others. His vital 
interest in his chosen profession has been dem- 
onstrated by the delivery of addresses on the 
council-manager form of government in 135 
cities and towns throughout the United States. 

Serving in municipal enterprises since his 
college days, Mr. Bingham came to the city 
manager profession from sheer love for and in- 
terest in municipal operation. His long record 
he attributes to the fact that he has treated all 
citizens alike wherever he has been. In his deal- 
ings as a city manager he has been open and 
direct, saying what he has meant and not hid- 
ing behind subterfuge. 

Nor is Mr. Bingham pessimistic about the 
future of the profession. Whenever we rid our- 
selves of the apathy of voters and cities dem- 
onstrate that they honestly ‘“‘mean business” in 
their local government, Mr. Bingham feels that 
the way is open for the council-manager form 
of government. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


By THE MANAGING EDITOR 
NOTES AND EVENTS 


A Short Course in Public Administration. 
—The School of Citizenship and Public Adminis- 
tration of the University of Southern California 
offered a special short course from June 3 to June 
21 for public officials and others interested in local 
government. The course included sections on the 
principles of government, planning and zoning, 
purchasing, water supply, housing, airport man- 
agement, recreation and parks, sanitary engineer- 
ing, police administration, special assessments, ac- 
counting, budgets, and personnel. 

Special lecturers and discussion leaders in- 
cluded such leaders in their respective fields as W. 
B. Munro, H. N. Jenks, C. A. Dykstra, E. A. 
Cottrell, S. C. May, Carol Aronovici, O. R. Hull, 
and F. W. Mohiman. 

At the first session of the school, held last 
summer, 749 Officials and government employees 
from fifty-six cities and towns in seven states were 
in attendance. 


Wheeling, West Virginia, Elects a Man- 
ager-Mayor.—On May 23, the city of Wheeling 
elected T. Y. Beckett, then city manager, as the 
first manager-mayor under their amended char- 
ter, thereby removing Wheeling from the official 
list of council-manager cities. The manager-may- 
or will take over both the duties of city manager, 
as they existed under the non-partisan charter, and 
the duties of mayor. 


Kentucky Council-Manager Laws Declared 
Unconstitutional—The Kentucky statutes pro- 
viding for council-manager government in Ken- 
tucky were declared unconstitutional by the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals on May 31. Two laws 
passed by the 1928 legislature provided the plan 
for second and third class cities. These cities are 
classed according to population ranging from 
20,000 to 100,000, and 8,000 to 20,000, respec- 
tively. 

The laws were declared unconstitutional on 
the grounds of legislative procedure only, and not 
on the grounds that the manager plan conflicted 
with the constitution itself, as was maintained by 
the plaintiff. Instead, the statutes were held to 
have a double title and to contain matters per- 
taining to council-manager government and also 
vitally amending the commission plan previously 
established. This is contrary to section fifty-one 
of the constitution 

This decision means that Kentucky munici- 
palities have no legal foundation for council man- 


ager government. The movement must be taken 


up again and a new law enacted which embodies 
only one subject before any city can adopt the 
plan. They are just where they started. 

Roy V. SHERMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

Missouri and Illinois Legislatures Reject 
Council-Manager Bills.—A bill introduced in 
the Missouri legislature which would have made 
possible the adoption of a council-manager char- 
ter by St. Joseph, Missouri, passed the House, but 
was not reported out of committee in the Senate. 
Hundreds of other bills met a similar fate in the 
Senate. 

In Illinois, the two optional council-manager 
bills, making it possible for all Illinois cities, in- 
cluding Chicago, to adopt this plan of government, 
failed after a bitter fight. It is reported that both 
bills failed largely because the members of the 
General Assembly felt that the council-manager 
form could be used for political purposes, as well 
as for the purposes of efficiency and economy. 
The legislators have not yet accepted the idea of 
centralization of power with responsibility in the 
field of local government. 


Regional Plan for New York Metropolitan 
District.—On May 27, the Committee on the Re- 
gional Plan of New York and Its Environs made 
public a plan for the future development of an 
area within fifty miles of the New York City Hall. 
The work required seven years of intense study 
by engineers and other specialists. The cost of the 
study, approximately $1,000,000, was met by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. The report will be pub- 
lished in two volumes, one of which is completed, 
the other scheduled to appear in November, 1920. 


Cincinnati Recognizes Long Service of 
City Employees.—C. O. Sherrill, city manager of 
Cincinnati, recently awarded certificates of merit 
to 122 employees of the city who had completed, 
up to April 1, twenty-five years or more of con- 
tinuous meritorious service. Analysis of the rec- 
ords of all city employees showed that 1,315 em- 
ployees or 30 per cent of all city employees had 
been in the service from ten to fifteen years; 624, 
from fifteen to twenty years; 311, from twenty to 
twenty-five years; 104, from twenty-five to thirty 
years; and 51, thirty years and over. 


Council Discourages Petitions for Change 
in City Manager.—The council of Three Rivers, 
Michigan, recently adopted a resolution intended 
to remove the appointment of the city manager as 
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far as possible from so-called “popular control.” 
Petitions had been circulated among the citizens 
to have a former city manager, a local man, re- 
turned to the position of city manager. The ordi- 
nance read in part, as follows: “Resolved, that 
the city commission does not want to see the po- 
sition of city manager in Three Rivers become a 
political job and that the fact that the charter does 
not provide that the electorate have anything to 
do with the appointment or direction of the man- 
ager is evidence that the framers of our charter 
desired to have the office of city manager removed 
from popular control, as far as possible. ' 
We do not feel that the commission should be con- 
trolled so far as this important office is concerned 
by the presentation to it of any petitions as to who 
should be city manager or as to what his duties 
should be.” S. C. Chapin is the present city man- 
ager of Three Rivers. 


“Just a Minute.”—This is the title of a very 
readable and interesting four-page leaflet pub- 
lished each week by the Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research, Inc. Each issue deals in a 
non-technical manner with some phase of munici- 
pal administration. Back in 1916, the Detroit Bu- 
reau issued a similar leaflet under the title of Pub- 
lic Business. After a year it was changed to a 
monthly bulletin, in 6 by 9 size. On March 1s, 
1920, their publication took the attractive form of 
Just a Minute. The Bureau advises that Public 
Business will still be issued from time to time, as 
the material warrants a larger publication. Just a 
Minute is mailed to 1,000 people, one-fourth of 
whom are outside of Detroit. 


Many Cities Will Prepare Uniform Police 
Reports.—A significant development in the field 
of public administration is the adoption by the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police at their 
convention held at Atlanta in June of the two re- 
ports of its Committee on Uniform Crime Rec- 
ords, one entitled, A Guide for Preparing Annual 
Police Reports, and the other, Uniform Crime Re- 
porting. 

The Detroit Police Department, under Com- 
missioner W. P. Rutledge, was the first to use the 
Guide. According to the foreword in the Detroit 
report for 1928, consisting of twenty-eight pages, 
the report “represents a conscientious effort to ap- 
ply the standards for annual reports suggested by 
the Committee on Uniform Crime Records.” 
Commissioner Rutledge hopes that the next report 
of his department may be set up in closer con- 
formity with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. 

In this connection, John N. Edy, city man- 
ager of Berkeley, used the Guide in preparing a 
report covering the past ten years. Mr. Edy, on 


(July 


May 23, 1929, also sent a letter to the city man- 
agers of fifty-one cities, having a population of 
25,000 or more, urging that the suggested form for 
preparing police reports be used by the police de- 
partments of their respective cities. In this letter, 
Mr. Edy said, in part: “My thought is that if a 
number of cities will apply this new classification 
to this year’s report, we shall have an opportunity 
to compare crime statistics in a way that has never 
before been possible. The committee that has been 
working on this problem has undoubtedly done a 
very constructive thing, but if it is to be of maxi- 
mum benefit, some of us must test the recom- 
mendations by use.”’ 

A number of other cities, including San Fran- 
cisco; Portland, Oregon; Los Angeles; and Cleve- 
land, have signified their intention of following 
the Guide in the preparation of their 1929 reports. 
Buffalo is now printing its 1928 police report 
which follows the Guide identically 

The Committee on Uniform Crime Records is 
augmented by an advisory group representing va- 
rious organizations. C. M. Osborn, village man- 
ager of Shorewood, Wisconsin, represents the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association. 

The Guide as now published is purely tenta- 
tive. It is expected that the final draft will be 
published some time in the fall. 


City Managers Write Articles.—Several 
city managers have contributed articles recently to 
various publications. John N. Edy, city manager 
of Berkeley is the author of an article on “City 
Management and Public Recreation,” which ap- 
peared in the June, 1920, issue of the Tax Digest: 
J. L. Franzen, city manager of Oregon City, Ore- 
gon, and executive secretary of the League of 
Oregon Cities, had an article on the work of the 
League in the May issue of Pacific Municipalities ; 
and Joseph A. Manzione, city manager of Beaver 
City, Utah, had an article entitled, “Growth of 
Water Works Under Municipal Ownership in 
Beaver City, Utah,” in the June issue of the 
American City. 


A City Manager Becomes an Associate Ed- 
itor.—E. M. Fry, city manager of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, has been selected as an advisory asso- 
ciate editor of the Southern City, a new municipal 
magazine published at Atlanta, Georgia, the first 
issue of which appeared in June, 1920 


New England City Managers Meet.—The 
summer meeting of the New England City Man- 
agers’ Association was held at West Hartford. 
Connecticut, on June 5 and 6. There were thirty- 
five in attendance, eleven of whom were city man- 
agers. Street improvements, assessment methods, 


and similar items of general interest were the sub- 
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ject of the round tables. The public meeting held 
the evening of the first day was addressed by Gov- 
ernor John H. Trumbull of Connecticut. The 
president was authorized to create a bureau having 
as its purpose the furnishing of data on public ad- 
ministration and speakers to any city in New 
England without charge. The next meeting will 
be held in Norwood, Massachusetts, in October. 
The officers are Clarence A. Bingham, president; 
James E. Barlow, vice-president; and Roy M. 
Wilcomb, secretary. 


President Rigsby Promoted to Charlotte, 
North Carolina.—After ten years of active serv- 
ice as a city manager, two at Bristol, Virginia, and 
eight at Durham, North Carolina, during which 
time he made an exceptionally fine record, R. W. 
Rigsby, president of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, goes to Charlotte, North Caro- 
Ina, on July 15, to take up his duties as the first 
city manager of that city. 

Mr. Rigsby’s training was obtained at Whit- 
man College, Walla Walla, Washington; Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; and post-gradu- 
ate work at Harvard University. He also took 
special training at the National Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration 

Following Mr. Rigsby’s resignation, the Dur- 
ham Sun, in a highly complimentary article, listed 
some of the outstanding achievements of his ad- 
minstration as follows: the city’s splendid water- 
works and the complete financing of the project 
within the water department; a new city hall and 
auditorium; a large program of street and sewer 
construction; the enlargement of the fire and po- 
lice departments; and the preparation ef a five- 
year financial program 

The Charlotte (N. C.) News, issue of June 2, 
in a long editorial had the following to say with 
reference to the action of the city council in se- 
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lecting Mr. Rigsby: “The new city council has 
moved carefully in its search for the right man and 
has come to this selection on its own judgment and 
after a painstaking process of elimination of a 
long list of availables. The fact that Mr. Rigsby 
had nothing more than his personality and his 
record to support him in the field of prospects for 
this place as the council went into review of the 
many who were seeking the office is, in itself, a 
high tribute to the man who has been chosen. No 
outside pressure had to be brought: no process of 
politicalization had to be resorted to. The coun- 
cilmen went about this vital task without preju- 
dice or partisanship, seeking the best man their 
judgment would lead them to, and exercising their 
individual powers of discernment and estimation 
as business men accustomed to appraising men’s 
capacities.” 


Farewell Given to Paul Morton.—Paul 
Morton, who was recently promoted from Alexan- 
dria to Petersburg, Virginia, anc Mrs. Morton, 
were given a farewell banquet by friends and ad- 
mirers on the eve of their departure from Alexan- 
dria. According to a clipping from a local paper, 
“more than 250 persons, including city workers 
and friends, attended the dinner to pay tribute to 
the man who for the past six and one-half years 
has played a leading part in the advancement of 
this city, two and one-half years as director of 
public safety and four years as city manager.” 

A diamond ring was presented to Mr. Morton 
on behalf of the city employees. Richard T. Wil- 
son, mayor of Petersburg, was a guest of honor at 
the dinner. Commonwealth Attorney Bryan, 
toastmaster for the occasion, in his opening re- 
marks, praised City Manager Morton as “an un- 
tiring worker and a faithful citizen, who has al- 
ways been congenial, co-operative and sympathetic 
in our work.” 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Alexandria, Virginia.—Wallace L. Law- 
rence, city manager of Salem, Virginia, has been 
appointed city manager of Alexandria at a salary 
of $4.500 effective August 1. He will succeed Paul 
Morton, who became city manager of Petersburg, 


Virginia, on July 1, 1929. 


Amarillo, Texas.—W. N. Durham, a local 
business man, was appointed city manager on May 
He succeeds J. B. Pat- 
terson, who resigned to return to his former posi- 
tion as district manager of the Southwest Bell 
Telephone Company. 


20, at a salary of $6,000 


Bozeman, Montana.—G. O. Arnold, an en- 
gineer with the Florida State Highway Commis- 


$10n, at 


Miami, has been appointed city manager 


A. Mendenhall, re- 
signed. The change will become effective July 10 
Mr. Arnold is a civil engineer and a graduate of 
Columbia University. 


of Bozeman, to succeed S. 


Burkburnett, Texas.—R. P. Reagon, city 
manager of Grandfield, Oklahoma, since June, 
1925, was appointed city manager of Burkburnett 
on May 16, at a salary of $3,000. His salary at 
Grandfield was $1,800. 


Charlotte, North Carolina.—R. W. Rigsby, 
for eight years city manager of Durham, North 
Carolina, has resigned to become the first city 
1anager of Charlotte, effective July 15, at a sal- 


ary of $12,500. 
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Gastonia, North Carolina.—Harry Rutter 
was chosen city manager of Gastonia in May, to 
succeed the late David L. Struthers, whose un- 
timely death was noted in these columns last 
month. Mr. Rutter will receive a salary of $6,000. 


Grandfield, Oklahoma.—Frank H. Lawrence 
was selected city manager of Grandfield, May 16, 
at a salary of $1,800. 


Highland Park, Illinois.—An ordinance was 
passed early in June designating the city clerk as 
city manager. 

Logan, West Virginia.—W. M. Healy, city 
manager of Largo, Florida, since January, 1928, 
became city manager of Logan, West Virginia, on 
July 1, at a salary of $4,500. His salary at Largo 
was $2,400. 

Pacific Grove, California.—Erwin Dames, 
assistant city manager of San Mateo, California, 
became city manager of Pacific Grove on June 1, 
at a salary of $3,600. He succeeds J. O. Wanzer, 


(July 


resigned, who has been city manager since July, 
1927. 


Sulphur, Oklahoma.—E. F. Wiggins was ap- 
pointed city manager of Sulphur on June 1. He 
succeeds | W. Cates, who has been city manager 
since February, 1927. 


Tecumseh, Oklahoma.—R. W. Calloway, 
former manager of a public utility company at 
Weleetka, Oklahoma, was chosen the first city 
manager of Tecumseh, June 1, at a salary of 
$3,000. 


Woodstock, Canada.—G. M. MacPhail has 
been appointed city manager of Woodstock, New 
Brunswick, Canada. He succeeds E. Blake Allen, 
who has been city manager since May, 1927 


Zion, Illinois—A. E. Hueneryager, local 
manager for the Bell Telephone Company, was 
selected the first city manager of Zion, Illinois, 
May 3, at a salary of $2,400. Mr. Hueneryager 
has served as an alderman for several years. His 
position as city manager will be part-time 


ELECTIONS 


Cushing, Oklahoma.—The ‘Citizens’ Com- 
mittee” recently approved the council-manager 
charter prepared by a board of freeholders. The 
committee predicted that the new charter would 
find favor with the people because of its concise- 
ness and unusual brevity. It is reported that the 
election on the proposed charter will be held some 
time between July 20 and August r. 


Elk City, Oklahoma.—The proposed charter 
for Elk City, as prepared by a board of freehold- 
ers, was accepted by the people at a special elec- 
tion held on May 21, by a vote of 213 to 77. On 
July 23, four commissioners and a mayor will be 
elected. 


Ironton, Ohio.—The first city council under 
the new council-manager charter will be elected in 
November. 


Piqua, Ohio.—At a special election held on 
May 21, the council-manager plan was adopted by 
a vote of 1,806 to 1,128, and a charter commission 
elected to prepare the charter. The date for the 
election on the charter has been set for July 30 


U 


Terre Haute, Indiana.—The referendum on 
the council-manager plan on June 4, resulted in a 
vote of 8,382 against the plan and 7,253 for it. 
About fifty per cent of the qualified voters went 
to the polls. The lack of interest and the failure of 
the council-manager plan, according to clippings 
from local papers, was due largely to the fact that 
there was no specific condition against which to 
direct the attack. 


Vincennes, Indiana.—At the referendum 
held on June 4, the council-manager plan was de- 
feated by a vote of 3,215 to 851. Only thirty per 
cent of the voters went to the polls, which indi- 
cated a general lack of interest on the part of citi- 
zens. The council-manager forces did not carry a 
precinct. 


Zanesville, Ohio.—Petitions proposing the 
amending of the city charter to include a city man- 
ager in the present system of government were 
accepted by the city council on May 13, and a 


special election ordered held August 27, 1920. 
There were 2,010 signatures, only S1o being re- 


quired to authorize the council to call a special 
election to amend the charter 


CITIES STUDYING THE PLAN 


Anadarko, Oklahoma.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the chamber of commerce, the committee on 
the council-manager plan of government was in- 
structed to circulate petitions calling for the elec- 
tion of a board of freeholders. The Lions Club 
and the Co-operative Club will work with the com- 
mittee from the Chamber of Commerce 


Casper, Wyoming.—A leading attorney of 
Casper recently made a speech in which he in- 
dorsed the council-manager plan. A committee 
has been organized to promote a camy 
manager plan. The editor of a local paper is chair- 
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Dallas, Texas.—According to a local paper, 
Mayor J. W. Tate has declared for the council- 
manager plan. He insists that an election be held 
on the plan before he finishes his term in office. 

Hominy, Oklahoma.—The city clerk has 
written that an educational campaign for the coun- 
cil-manager plan is to be started soon. 


Huntington, West Virgina.—The Taxpay- 
ers’ Association of Huntington and the local 
Chamber of Commerce are sponsoring a movement 
to secure the adoption of the council-manager 
plan. 


Lansing, Michigan.— Mayor L. J. Tryer re- 
cently appointed a committee of leading citizens 
to study the several forms of city government. 
Alderman Thomas asked that the committee find 
a substitute for the present “cumbersome and un- 
wieldy form of city administration.” It is ex- 
pected that a change will be proposed to the city 
council some time before the city election this fall. 
The council-manager plan is looked upon with 
favor. The civic bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce has offered to co-operate with the commit- 
tee. 

Midland, Texas.—The Midland Reporter is 
carrying a series of articles on the council-manager 
plan. Mayor Leon Goodman has appointed a com- 
mittee to make a study of all forms of city gov- 
ernment. 


New Orleans, Louisiana.—A joint commit- 
tee consisting of two delegates from nineteen civic, 
professional, and business organizations recently 
indorsed the council-manager plan for New Or- 
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leans. Of the nineteen organizations, to date six 
have ratified the action of their delegates. 


Omaha, Nebraska.—According to the Eve- 
ning Bee, Omaha is becoming steadily more in- 
terested in the council-manager plan. While a 
committee named by the realtors’ and taxpayers’ 
league, some months ago is studying the question, 
other citizens are beginning to make inquiries as 
to what is involved. The Evening Bee states that 
Omaha will probably get a chance to vote on the 
change before another city election is held. 

Stillwater, Oklahoma.—On May 24, six ini- 
tiative petitions calling for an election to be held 
within twenty-five days on the council-manager 
charter were presented to Mayor G. M. Thomp- 
son. The mayor, however, declared the proposed 
charter illegal on the ground that it made amend- 
ments to the existing charter. A local paper quotes 
the mayor as saying an election on the charter will 
be held in May, 1930. 

Texarkana, Arkansas.—The annual report 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Texarkana con- 
tains a recommendation that the city charter be 
changed so as to provide for the council-manager 
plan. 


Yonkers, New York.—In a referendum on 
the council-manager plan, held May 29, 1925, four 
years ago, the plan was defeated by a two to one 
vote. Interest in the council-manager plan was 
recently revived when a debate was held on the 
following question: “Resolved, That the council- 
manager plan of municipal government should be 
adopted in the City of Yonkers.” 


NEW ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


A. E. Hueneryager, City Manager, Zion, 
Illinois.—A. E. Hueneryager, who was appointed 
city manager of Zion, May 3, 1929, has become an 
associate member of the Association. He was born 
in Indiana in 1885. He studied transportation at 
the University of Chicago for two years. Mr. 
Hueneryager was with the New York Central 
Railroad for eighteen years, reaching the position 
of chief of the traffic bureau. He has served as an 
alderman in the city of Zion for four years, and 
four years as commerce counsel of the city. The 
position of city manager being only part-time, he 
will continue his position as traffic manager of 
Zion Institutions and Industries, which he has held 
for nine years, and will also continue as local man- 
ager of the Illinois Bell Telephone Company. 


W. E. Timmerman, City Manager, Saranac 
Lake, New York.—W. E. Timmerman, village 
manager of Massena, New York, since July, 1921, 


became city manager of Saranac Lake, June 1, 
1929. He was born in 1894, in New York. Mr. 
Timmerman received the degree of B.S. in Civil 
Engineering, at Clarkson College of Technology, 
in 1918. For one year before becoming village 
manager of Massena, Mr. Timmerman was plant 
engineer for the Aluminum Company of America. 


The following have recently become affiliated 
with the subscribers: Hugh B. 
Rice, Lexington, Virginia; R. Norman Boswell, 
Columbia, South Carolina; F. E. Blackburn, 
Demopolis, Alabama; James A. Hogg, Logan, 
West Virginia; Harry Schuster, Hamilton, Ohio; 
Ellsworth Cummings, Syracuse, New York; Peter 
Hamilton, Omaha, Nebraska; Edward H. Deets, 
Marion, Kentucky; John Posegate, Springfield, 
Illinois; A. B. Abbott, Los Angeles: M. 


Steel, Clairton, Pennsylvania 


Association as 


and P. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT LITERATURE 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Governmental Purchasing. By RUSSELL ForBEs. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1929. Pp. 370. 
For many years the reviewer has felt the need 
of a book of this kind. Hardly a day passes but 
some inquiry is received from public officials, 
citizens’ bureaus of municipal research, purchas- 
ing agents, and students, requesting data relative 
to the establishment of governmental purchasing 
departments, or seeking data concerning the prop- 
er procedure to follow in existing departments. 

A book on the expenditure of public funds for 
the purchase of materials, supplies and equipment 
by Russell Forbes, a nationally recognized au- 
thority on this subject, has now come from the 
press. While a number of books have been writ- 
ten dealing with purchasing in general, this par- 
ticular work is the first to cover comprehensively 
the subject of public purchasing. 

A few years ago while Mr. Forbes was serv- 
ing as research secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents, he began a five-year 
study of the functioning of centralized purchasing 
in the departments of federal, state, county, and 
city governments where it then existed. This con- 
nection afforded a particularly valuable back- 
ground upon which to construct a work of this na- 
ture. 

By means of copious illustrations this book 
adequately presents every phase of the entire prob- 
lem in such a clear manner that anyone wishing 
information on any phase of the work of a public 
purchasing agent or desiring to learn the latest 
and most efficient methods of procedure can ob- 
tain the data with very little effort. The book will 
be of special value to public purchasing agents for 
the reason that it presents many different methods 
of accomplishing the same function whether it be 
the method of receiving purchase requirements by 
requisition, the negotiation for purchase through 
the taking of competitive bids, the letting of con- 
tracts and placing of orders, or the storing and 
issuing of stock and the inspection of deliveries. 
Students of purchasing will find many of the im- 
portant problems of purchasing answered in its 
pages and the reviewer predicts that the book 
will be used as a special reference as well as a text- 
book by colleges and universities. 

It is a recognized fact that most of us have 
some more or less definite ideas on the subject of 
governmental purchasing and especially those of us 
who have had contact with governmental purchas- 
ing departments in the capacity of vendors. Then, 
too, the elective officials feel that some members 


of the legislative body should be represented in the 
purchasing structure involving as it does the ex- 
penditure of the funds of their constituents. To 
mold and influence these ideas and opinions in the 
proper direction has always been a difficult task. 
It is therefore reassuring to observe that the ma- 
jority of public officials of today realize that the 
old spoils system of expending public funds must 
be forever discarded. 

The council-manager form of government has 
unquestionably been a definite factor in placing 
public purchasing in cities on a business-like basis. 
The general adoption of modern and efficient busi- 
ness procedure in public buying with only a suf- 
ficient amount of legal restrictions to properly pro- 
tect the public together with the entire elimination 
of all political interference is the objective set up 
by the author. His book will contribute much 
toward a realization of these principles 

JosePpH W. NICHOLSON 

PURCHASING AGENT 
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Outdoor Recreation Legislation and Its Effective- 
By Anprew G. Truxat, Ph. D. New 
“Columbia University Studies in His- 
Public Law,” 
Pp. 218. 


ness 
York: 
tory, Economics and Columbia 
University Press, 19209. 
The major portion of this well-organized and 
well-written study concerns the nature of recrea- 
tion legislation enacted in the United States be- 
tween 1915 and 1927. The legislation analyzed 
relates to outdoor rather than indoor recreational 
units and includes municipal, state and federal 
provisions. State ordinances dealing 
with municipal primarily from the 
standpoint of home rule; types of local organiza- 


and 
recreation 


laws 


tions and adequacy of powers are discussed; an 
additional chapter covers tourist camps, music, 
and town forests. The legislation showing the ac- 
tivities of both the state and national governments 
in establishing parks and forests completes the 
survey of laws. Valuable summary digests of this 
legislation are found in the appendix. The recent 
and rapid progress made in establishing state parks 
and forests is significant—there are now 500 such 
areas. As Dr. Truxal points out, however, our city, 
county, state, and national recreational units are 
being operated independently of each other with 
little or no co-ordination 

Two other chapters complete the study of 
recreational legislation. The first shows the effect 
of city plans and zoning on recreation progress 
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Some of the studies establishing standards for play 
spaces are reviewed but the chapter is primarily 
concerned with the power of city planning com- 
missions to compel the setting aside of adequate 
play spaces in new subdivisions. The author ob- 
serves that only two states have land platting laws 
that specifically mention park and playground 
spaces, but he adds that city planning commissions 
have effected this through their own rule making 
power and have “gotten away with it.” Realtors 
have shown some inclination to set aside play 
spaces voluntarily, having discovered that it pays. 
The other chapter is an analysis of the cases in- 
volving the liability of cities for injuries occurring 
on municipal playgrounds. In these cases the 
courts have divided about equally on the question 
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of liability supported by an amazing variety of 
reasons. 

The second part of this study is a detailed 
and carefully presented survey of an attempt to 
determine the correlation between juvenile delin- 
quency and the adequacy of play spaces in the 
Borough of Manhattan. Only a moderate amount 
of correlation was found, however, certainly not 
enough to warrant the claim often made that lack 
of playgrounds constitutes the chief contributing 
factor to delinquency. The legislation analysis is 
of immediate and definite value while the delin- 
quency study is interesting not only because of the 
methods employed but also because it exposes the 
difficulties of making an exact study in this field. 

RANDOLPH O. Huvs 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


DIGEST OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 
Edited by ORIN F. NOLTING 


Finance 

Rightor, C. E., “The Bonded Debt of 241 
Cities as at January 1, 1929,” reprinted from the 
National Municipal Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 6 
(June, 1929), pp. 13. 

This compilation of the total gross bonded in- 
debtedness of 241 cities as of January 1, 10920, 
gives not only the bonds issued by the city but also 
the bonds of school, forest, park, port, and other 
districts having independent bonding authority, 
wherever such districts are found. 

The tabulation subdivides the total debt of 
each city into general public improvements, 
schools and utilities; the total sinking fund; the 
net total bonded debt, the net bonded debt to be 
retired from taxation, total and per capita; and 
total gross special assessment debt. Mr. Rightor 
observes that it seems as though a city of from 
30,000 to 100,000 having a net debt of $100 per 
capita has not an excessive debt, although cir- 
cumstances may justify a larger amount. 

The author states, “A good municipal bond, 
being wholly tax exempt, ranks among the best of 
securities, not excepting our national government 
issues, which are taxable when held in quantities. 
ie <4 He further observes, “There is a trend 
toward the serial type of bond. . . . . Cities are 
giving more thought to long-term financial plan- 
ning and to possible new sources of revenue as a 
relief to borrowing.” 


Fire Prevention 

Harold A., “Balancing Prevention 
with Fighting within the Fire Department,” and 
“Essentials of an Effective Fire Prevention Pro- 
gram.” Two articles in the National Municipal 
Review, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 2 and 3 (February and 
March, 1020), pp. 82-86, 174-78. 


Stone, 


In the first article, Mr. Stone points out that 
there are two methods of controlling fire hazards: 
The enactment and enforcement of laws and ordi- 
nances to prevent the creation of hazards; and 
routine and major inspection to discover and -cor- 
rect those that are already in existence. Accord- 
ing to the author, a bureau of fire prevention in 
the fire department should oversee the first meth- 
od and carry on both classes of inspection. The 
author believes. that the fire fighting division 
should be separate and distinct from the fire pre- 
vention division, but with the chief in command 
of both. Both divisions should be held jointly re- 
sponsible for the control of the spread of the fire 
once it is started. According to the author, fire 
prevention is of equal if not actually of more im- 
portance than fire fighting. 

In the second article, Mr. Stone outlines the 
essentials of an efficient fire prevention bureau: 
(1) a fire prevention code; (2) work of bureau 
organized into five phases, viz.: (a) routine in- 
spections, (6) technical surveys, (c) determina- 
tion of the causes of fires, (d) granting of permits 
and certificates of approval, (e) education and 
publicity; (3) a personnel made up of three classes 
of employees: (a) fire prevention engineers, (5) 
uniformed men from the station houses, (c) clerks 
and record keepers; (4) one or two uniformed men 
from each station, detailed daily to make rou- 
tine inspections in two-hour shifts; (5) adequate 
forms, report cards, follow-up systems and pub- 
lication of an annual report; and (6) a procedure 
designed so that a work schedule shows every step 
in proper sequence for each operation. 


Hospital Administration 
Buffalo Municipal Research Bureau, Inc.., 
Report on the Survey of the Buffalo City Hospital, 
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March, 1929. Abstract prepared by the Municipal 
Administration Service, 261 Broadway, New York. 
Pp. o. 

The Buffalo Hospital survey was made by 
Dr. Carl E. McCombs, of the National Institute 
of Public Administration, and Raymond P. Van 
Zant, of the Rochester Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. Some of the more important recommen- 
dations were: the consolidation of two hospitals 
and the present social welfare department into 
a new department of public welfare, under a com- 
missioner appointed by the mayor; creation of 
an advisory council of about seven citizens ap- 
pointed by the mayor; organization of the hos- 
pital into two major divisions, (a) professional 
care of patients, and ()) business management; 
establishment of co-operative relations with the 
city auditing department, the city purchasing 
agent, civil service bureau, and the fire depart- 
ment; employment of competent accounting serv- 
ice to install a system of hospital accounting, in- 
cluding cost accounting for all important units of 
the service; purchase of hospital supplies on six 
months or one year contracts; and the revision 
and standardization of the entire system of med- 
ical records. 

The report states that the general hospital, 
including the care of contagious diseases, will have 
difficulty in furnishing efficient service for less 
than $5 per patient-day. 

According to this report, ““Modern municipal 
hospital service should consist of at least five types 
of service, namely: (1) a general hospital for the 
acutely ill; (2) a tuberculosis hospital; (3) a 
country convalescent hospital for those recovering 
from acute illness who do not require routine hos- 
pital care but need a period of readjustment before 
returning to unsupervised life; (4) a hospital for 
chronic and incurable invalids; (5) an out-patient 
dispensary service for the care of those not requir- 
ing institutional supervision.” 


Measurement Standards 

Upson, Lent D., ‘Measurements for Munic- 
ipal Management,” reprint from the Proceedings 
of the Thirty-fourth Annual Convention of the 
American Society for Municipal Improvements, 
1928. Pp. o. 

This paper presents in a clear and succinct 
manner the urgent need for objective standards 
for appraising municipal services and gives a brief 
résumé of what is being done in this field. 


Police 
Committee on Uniform Crime Records, Bruce 
Smith, Director, A Guide for Preparing Annual 
Police Reports (Tentative Draft). New York 
City, December, 1928. Pp. 24 
This guide was prepared as a by-product of the 


work being conducted by the Committee on Uni- 
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form Crime Records. The Guide divides the sub- 
ject matter into two parts. The first part, devoted 
to subjects considered essential for the annual po- 
lice report, includes the following: introductory 
statement; strength and distribution of force; of- 
fenses known to the police; persons apprehended; 
lost, stolen and recovered property; miscellaneous 
services; and buildings and equipment 
gested method for tabulating 


The sug- 
“offenses known to 
the police” is pointed out as one of the most im- 
portant of the series of tables to be given in the 
report, as it depicts high points of the task con- 
fronting the police and the manner in which it has 
been performed. The second part of the Guide 
describes several other fact statements which al- 
though not considered necessary in the minimum 
requirements for a police report, are very desir- 
This part includes such items as: daily 
strength of the patrol force; offenses by month and 
hour of day; comparative rates for major of- 
fenses; apprehensions for violation of traffic laws; 
criminal identification; and vehicular accidents 


able. 


Purchasing 
Forbes, Russell, Governmental Purchasing, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1929. Pp. 370 


3/V¥ 


See Book Review section, this issue. 


Recreation 

Edy, John N, “City Management and Public 
Recreation,’ Tax Digest, Vol. VII, No. 6 (June, 
1929), pp. 202-3. 

Mr. Edy believes there is much to be done in 
developing standards of recreational service, and 
in devising a standard by which such services may 
be measured. Recognizing the wide use of the au- 
tomobile, he raises such questions as, “Does a city 
need today as many acres of park per unit of pop- 
ulation as it did twenty years ago?” “Should rec- 
reation areas be developed within the city, where 
land is expensive, or outside the limits, where 
greater areas are available at less cost?” 


Truxal, Andrew G., Outdoor Recreation Leg- 
islation and Its Effectiveness. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1929. Pp. 218 


See Book Review section, this issue 


Traffic Courts 

National Safety Council, Traffic Courts and 
Violation Bureaus. Public Safety Series No. 22, 
June 1920. Pp. 38 

This report condenses the experiences of cities 
which have been most successful in handling traffic 
law violators 
for a traffic 
traffic 


It contains a suggested ordinance 
violation bureau, a 
violations 


model form for 
a table of fines used in 


various cities, and specimen forms to be used for 


“tags,” 


monthly reports 
It is suggested in the report that cities of 
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more than 20,000 population should have some 
specialized traffic court procedure in some form 
of traffic violations bureau while cities of 150,000 
and over should have one or more special traffic 
courts. The report also explains how to establish 
a traffic violations bureau. 

The report is a result of a careful study of 
the material especially gathered from more than 
150 cities. It is one of a series of similar publica- 
tions dealing with traffic problems from all angles. 
Already published are Where Shall They Park? a 
compilation of information on the parking prob- 
lem, and Traffic Work of Police Departments, 
which deals with the direction of traffic and en- 
forcement of traffic laws by the police. 

Zoning 

Bassett, Edward M., Zoning and the Courts, 
United States Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, April, 1929. Pp. 12. 

This twelve-page mimeographed publication 
of the Department of Commerce interprets the 
decisions of the courts with reference to such im- 
portant questions as “Unreasonable Acts Under 
the Guise of Zoning,” “Height and Area Regula- 
tions,’ “What is Zoning?” “Necessary Elements 
of an Enabling Act,” “Powers of a Board of Ad- 
justment,”’ and “What are Reasonably Impartial 
and Comprehensive Regulations?” Then follows 
a brief digest of recent noteworthy decisions and 
a list of states which have upheld the constitution- 
ality of zoning. They include California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennes- 
see, Washington and Wisconsin. 


Knauss, Norman L., Zoned Municipalities in 
the United States, United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington, April, 1929. Pp. 20. 

This report reviews the progress of zoning in 
the United States. The report indicates that 
eighty-seven cities, towns, and villages were re- 
ported to the Division of Building and Housing 
as having been zoned during 1928, while 1o1 other 
municipalities were reported as having either 
adopted more comprehensive zoning ordinances or 
amended existing ordinances, thereby making their 
zoning more effective. The report goes on to say 
that at present more than thirty-seven million 
people, residing in 754 cities, towns, and villages, 
comprising three-fifths of the urban population of 
the United States, have the protection afforded by 
zoning regulations. 

Other items included in this report are a list 
of zoned municipalities grouped according to pop- 
ulation, the most active states since 1916, states 
having most zoned municipalities, and closes with 
a tabulation of zoned municipalities arranged by 


States 
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